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DAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA AI 


Dr. John Lawrence Goheen 

© Dr. John Lawrence Goheen, agri- 
cultural missionary of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, U.S.A., and Principal of 
the Allahabad Agricultural Institute, 
India, died February 3, 1948, in the 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York City, 
where he had been undergoing treat- 
ment since last September. His age 
was 64. 


Dr. Goheen was born in Kolhapur, 


India, and spent most of his mission- 


ary service at Sangli not far from his 
birthplace. He graduated from Wor- 
cester College in 1906 and later studied 
Agriculture at the University of Cali- 
fornia. He took his M.S. degree in Ag- 
riculture at Cornell University in 1945. 
In 1937, Worcester College awarded 
him a Doctor of Laws degree for his 
outstanding service in the mission 
field. He returned to India in the fall 
of 1945, succeeding Dr. Sam Higgin- 
bottom, Founder and Principal of the 
Institute. 


For a number of years, he served as 
Director of the Sangli Agricultural 
and Industrial Boys School. He organ- 
ized the Sangli Movable School and 
pioneered in the use of the audio-vis- 
ual aids. He was deeply interested in 
the village church and was the author 
of a widely used book on village wor- 
ship. For several years, he edited 
News and Views of Rural Reconstruc- 
tion. In 1943, he made a survey of ag- 
ricultural and village industrial work 
under Christian auspices in Western 
India for the Bombay Representative 
Christian Council. For a number of 
years, he was Chairman of the Rural 
Committee of the National Christian 
Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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CHRISTIAN 


® Seventeen hundred students repre- 
senting nearly 500 colleges and uni- 
versities, and 35 church denominations 
met at Lawrence, Kansas, during 
Christmas week for the Quadrennial 
Student Volunteer Convention. Their 
conference theme was Christian Fron- 
tiers. In an appropriate spirit of hu- 
mility there was no motto or slogan 
across the convention hall as in previ- 
ous years. Instead at the rear of the 
platform were two large hemispheres 
showing the countries of the world. 
Then from the right side a great cross 
cast its healing shadow across the 
hemispheres from pole to pole. 

With missionary leaders the young 
people spent five days in prayer, study 
and discussion about frontiers for 
Christian witness in the world today. 


MR. JOHN H. REISNER was asked to visit India and the Far East to confer with mission- 


FRONTIERS 


While there were public addresses the 
main work of the convention was don: 
in the 70 “Froncon” groups, and_.in-the 
Christian Vocations Seminars. Sixty- 
eight students worked in the Agricul- 
tural Missions Seminar. May we sug- 
gest that to join hands with the dis- 
tressed multitudes of the world in 
their effort to rise to a more abundant 
life constitutes one of the most urgent 
Christian frontiers of this decade. 


An Urgent Summons 


Even in normal times our world sets 
a lopsided table. Some countries starve 
while others enjoy abundance. Today 
the immediate enemy to nearly half 
the human race is not Moscow but 
gnawing hunger. One of the first prin- 
ciples of rehabilitation is to join 
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aries and Christian National leaders about comprehensive plans for rural rehabilitation. 
He is shown here taking leave from Christian rural leaders in Japan. Rev. Alfred Stone, 
Director of the National Christian Rural Service Center is shown ai left. 
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hands with those who are in distress 
or dispossessed, in working out effec- 
tive means for self-help. 

People in their despair are often 
ready to follow whoever offers food, 
shelter and some little security for 
their loved ones, regardless of where 
he may lead. The summons to simple 
but down to earth rehabilitation was 
never more urgent than at this criti- 
cal hour. 

Japan was defeated, but with 2,200 
people per square mile of tillable land 
her food problem remains unsolved. 
India has won the privilege of self- 
government but her history will be 
determined largely by the multitudes 
trying to live from her tired soil. The 
present travail of China has deep 
roots in the poverty of her people. En- 
during peace will hardly be realized 
until men of all lands, ourselves in- 
cluded, regard the soil and other 
created resources with a sense of 
stewardship and good husbandry. 


Can the Church Lead? 


Some missions have already done 
much in the improvement of crop 
yields and livestock. For example, 
field records kept at Anklesvar, India 
show that for the areas under test, 
yields of grain sorghum were in- 
creased 80 percent during a ten year 
period. Cotton yields for test fields 
were increased by 84 percent during 
a twelve year period. Cooperative 
credit has proven its worth as a tool 
whereby depressed people can help 
themselves. Some splendid leadership 
has been trained. But our efforts have 
often been inadequate and of short 
duration. 

A thorough program of rural re- 
habilitation will cost less than one 
battleship. While this could become 
one of our most effective methods for 
Christian witnessing it is not assumed 
that missions can do 
the job of rural re- 
habilitation alone. By 
focusing attention 
upon the needs of 
underprivileged peo- 
ples other agencies 
also will be encour- 
aged to do their part. 


Improved field of cotion 
at Anklesvar, Broach 
District, India. By the 
use of improved seeds, 
the application of ma- 
nure and better tillage, 
it was possible fo in- 
crease the yield of cot- 
ton 84% during a period 
of 12 years. 


Twenty-Five Years of Rural 
Development 


® The Agricultural Institute at Kat- 
padi, South India, has just celebrated 
its Twenty-fifth Anniversary, 1922 to 
1947. Established and carried forward 
by the tireless efforts and devotion of 
Mr. J. J. DeValois, the Institute has 
had a splendid history. During the 
celebration a pageant was presented 
showing the work of the Institute. 
From a small beginning it now has 
338 acres of land suitable for demon- 
strating various types of farming. The 
farm is stocked with nearly 1,000 pure 
bred fowls of three different breeds 
and a herd of 95 head of improved 
cattle of the Kangayam draft type, 
and the Sindhi, dairy type. There are 
12 or more stud bulls at the farm and 
in village centers, for use by villagers 
in breeding up their cattle. A similar 
type of work has been done with goats 
and a fine animal, the Katpadi Nubian, 
has been developed which has given 
up to seven pounds of milk a day. 
The Institute is a pioneer in poultry 


Preparing eggs for mar- 

eet at Katpadi Co-op- * 
erative Egg Marketing 

Society. Through co-op- 

eration even the small 

farmer can take advan- 

tage of a better market 

for his producis. 


work in South India, 
having worked con- 
tinuously for the past 
twenty-five years. 
One of its major 
services now is with | 
the Katpadi Cooper- 
ative Egg Marketing 
Society which intro- 
duces improved poul- 
try into the villages 
and helps peasant. 
farmers to market 
their eggs. Last year 
this Society marketed over 500,000 — 
eggs and was able to pay villagers 
over 50,000 rupees for their produce. — 
The Society has made it possible for — 
farmers having but a few birds to ship — 
quality eggs to city markets and it has — 
proved the value of poultry farming © 
as a cottage industry for India. 
A splendid work has also been done 
in horticulture, and during the years — | 
the farm has planted and grown over 
4,000 fruit trees, mangoes, guavas, © 
oranges, cocoanuts, papayas, limes, 
etc. A large nursery supplies thousands 
of trees and seedlings at nominal _ 
prices to the villagers each year. Vege- — 
table gardening is also stressed but 
Mr. DeValois insists that the best crop 
of the school farm is the long line of 
students who have been trained and 
are now engaged as teachers, crafts- 
men, ana farmers within the area. 
There is a wide Extension program 
with twelve branch farms operated by 
villagers under the direction of the 
Mission School. The Annual Fair 
brings together the best of livestock, 
fruits and grains for exhibition. This 
Fair, an annual event of the school 
was held January 21-24, 1948. A re : 
markable feature of the Fair is its | 
educational value and the manner in 
which it is supported by local people. 
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® OUR NEW NAME. With this 
issue Agricultural Missions 


Notes will be published under 
the name RURAL MISSIONS. 


We believe that the new name 
more fully suggests the scope of 
rural rehabilitation which must 
be our major concern. 


\@ With approximately 1,700,000 youth 
enrolled this year in some 75,000 4-H 
|\Clubs in the United States, the 4-H 
] Movement promises to play an in- 
/ creasing role in the future of Ameri- 


en rural life. Its motto, “To make the 


4-H Clubs 


Usefulness. 

2. Joining with Friends for Work, 
Fun, and Fellowship. 

3. Learning to Live in a Changing 
World. 

4. Choosing a Way to Earn a Liv- 
ing. 

5. Producing Food and Fiber for 
Home and Abroad. 

6. Creating Better Homes for Bet- 
ter Living. 

7. Conserving Nature’s Resources. 

8. Building Health for a Strong 
America. 

9. Sharing Responsibilities for 
Community Improvement. 

10. Serving as Citizens in Main- 
taining World Peace. 


» Missions and rural church groups 
/ can afford to consider well the great 
) possibilities for rural improvemen 
: and character building which the 4-H 
| Club or some form of it offers. 
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_Christians of the Philippines 
Help Each Other 


ALLEN R. HUBER 


'® The credit union is a cooperative 

bank operated by the members for 
_ their mutual benefit. In the Far East 
‘where capital is scarce and interest 
rates extremely high, and where pov- 
| erty is an ever present burden, the 
credit union is greatly needed. It has 
well been called “The Poor Man’s 
Bank.” The poor people can in this 
| way help each other. 

In the Philippines we have been 
promoting and organizing parish 
credit unions since 1938. We had thirty 

in operation before the war. Eleven 
of these came through in spite of al- 
most insurmountable difficulties, and 
continue to serve their members. A 
new emphasis has now been given to 
the organization of such unions. The 
Rural Church Department of the Phil- 
ippine Federation of Evangelical 
Churches is promoting the five point 
program worked out as a result of Mr. 
John H. Reisner’s Rural Survey made 
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here during 1947. Our program fol- 
lows: 


Organize parish credit unions and 
other types of cooperative effort. 

Promote a resettlement program for 
landless families. 

Develop rural demonstration cen- 
ters in strategic areas. 

Establish a rural extension library. 

Provide more meaningful worship 
services in rural churches. 

Work is being done in all five of 
these areas but we are most success- 
ful in the cooperative phase of the 
work. Our Rural Department has 
helped in planning and conducting 
two national cooperative institutes. 
One was held in Manila, for Luzon 
cooperative leaders. The second will 
be held in the Dumaguete, Negros at 
Silliman University, for the coopera- 
tive leaders in the Visayas and Min- 
danao. The plan is to follow these na- 
tional institutes with regional and pro- 
vincial meetings. The Rural Church 
Department in cooperation with the 
National Cooperative Administration 
of the Philippine Government now 
plans to organize five hundred coop- 
erative study: clubs during 1948. These 
promise to be a remarkable factor in 
adult education, and the progress of 
the Cooperative Movement. 

The Christian Ministers’ Credit 
Union was organized August 19, 1947 
at the Gastambide Church of Christ in 
Manila. Twenty years among the min- 
isters had convinced us that there was 
a need to be met which the ministers 
as a group could meet by themselves 
if they were given a cooperative tech- 
nique with which to work. Five hun- 
dred letters were mailed to ordained 
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ministers in all parts of the Philip- 
pines telling them of the proposed 
plan, and inviting them to attend the 
organization meeting if near or to send 
in their application for membership if 
unable to attend. Many have written 
and many more are writing or will 
write. Some thirty-five met for the or- 
ganization meeting. Eighteen of them 
were prepared to pay their entrance 
fee of one peso, fifty cents, and to 
make a payment on their shares. (One 
share costs five pesos.) Forty pesos 
were paid on shares at the first meet- 
ing. Within the next thirty days the 
number in the credit unions increased 
to fifty-eight and the share capital to 
three hundred and fifty pesos. Both 
the number of members and the 
amount in shares are increasing 
weekly. 

When the ministers met for the or- 
ganization meeting we explained that 
the credit union had four major aims: 


1. Thrift—to teach members to save 
something from whatever they 
earn. 

2. Credit—to provide capital for 
members at a reasonable rate of 
interest and for productive’ pur- 
poses. 

3. Education—in the wise use of 
money—to train members to use 
a budget and to plan their spend- 
ing as intelligently as possible. 

4. Training—in cooperative enter- 
prise—to familiarize our minis- 
ters with the methods and values 
of cooperation. 


We then discussed organization and 
administration, and explained the ar- 
ticles of incorporation and by-laws. 
Membership cards were passed out 
and those who signed were elected 
charter members. These met immedi- 
ately to elect officers—five for the 
Board of Directors, three for the 
Credit Committee and three for the 
Supervisory Committee. These groups 
then met to elect their own officers. 
The Board of Directors elected a pres- 
ident, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer. The treasurer is not paid 
until the Credit Union has a mini- 
mum of one thousand pesos in active 
loans. His pay is one peso per week 
per thousand pesos in active loans. 
Delinquent loans are not counted in 
computing his salary. This encourages 
him to keep all loans active. 

The ministers are enthusiastic 
about their Credit Union. Money may 
be needed to educate children, to buy 
homes, books, to pay hospital bills and 


other emergency expenses and for nu- 
merous other productive purposes. We 
plan to reach a minimum of fifty per 
cent of all ordained ministers during 
the next year. In addition, there are 
trained deaconesses and lay preachers 
who are also eligible for membership. 
We hope to have eventually two 
thousand members of this Credit 
Union and to have one hundred 
thousand pesos in share capital. This 
will enable us to render an effective 
service to all ministers in the Philip- 
pines. We have provided a technique 
by which ministers can meet their 
own credit needs and when they use 
their credit union and see how well it 
works we believe they will wish to 
organize still more credit unions with- 
in their respective parishes to enable 
their lay members to obtain capital at 
reasonable rates of interest. 

The credit union is a practical ex- 
pression of the Brotherhood of Man. 
It is one of the finest examples of how 
a self-help program works out in a 
practical way to the remotest man 
in the most isolated barrio. We al- 
ready have members in our ministers’ 
Credit Union from the extreme south 
of Mindanao to the extreme north of 
Luzon. All ministers are eligible. The 
benefits are mutual. The training in 
cooperative enterprise is invaluable. 


Mr. Huber is Director of the Rural Church 
Department, Philippine Federation of Evan- 
gelical Churches, 


Allahabad Becomes Union 
Enterprise 
By A. T. MosHEeR 


© The first meeting of the Union 
Board of Directors of the Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute was held No- 
vember 28, 1947. At this inaugural 
meeting six missionary societies were 
represented as contributing members. 
These included the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A.; the Men’s and 
Women’s Boards of the Methodist 
Church; the Evangelical and Reform- 
ed Church; the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society of the Disciples of 
Christ; and the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, London. The Board approved 
the ten-year programme of develop- 
ment which will take the Institute up 
to a full Christian College of Rural 
Life with 500 students, and with an 
adequate staff for teaching, research, 
and extension. Dr. John L. Goheen 
was appointed Principal for the term 
1947-50, and Mr. W. Brewster Hayes 
was appointed Officiating Principal for 


the duration of Dr. Goheen’s health 
leave in America. 


Extension Program 


The Institute has now launched its 
extension program including the su- 
pervision of full-time Agricultural 
Advisers to those churches and mis- 
sions who wish to engage them. Two 
of these Advisers are already at work: 

Mr. A. N. Singh, a graduate of the 
Agricultural Institute in 1943, has 
been appointed Agricultural Adviser 
to the Disciples of Christ Mission. He 
and his family are living in the vil- 
lage of Nawalpur. The major part of 
his program consists of visits to as 
many Christian farmers as possible, 
in their fields and in their villages, to 
discuss agricultural problems. He is 
also helping organize a Farmers’ Fair 
for the rural people of that region. 
Mr. W. R. Chester, a graduate in 1940, 
has been appointed Agricultural Ad- 
viser to the Synodical Board of the 
United Church in Northern India. He 
and his family are moving to the vil- 
lage of Beharipur for the remainder of 
this winter. He has just supervised the 
distribution of improved wheat seed 
to a number of farmers in the area. 
Improved sugar-cane sets will be dis- 
tributed in January. Fifteen improved 
pigs, a cross between the local stock 
and the improved Middle-Yorkshire 
breed have just been distributed to 
Christian farmers around Kasganj. 
These are a considerable improve- 
ment over the local pigs so far as meat 
production is concerned. This is our 
first experiment in trying to rear them 
under village conditions. 

The basic elements of our Exten- 
sion Department may be stated as fol- 
lows: 


Channels for Extension From 
Allahabad to the Christian 
Movement 


1. Extension agents in agriculture 
and family life, resident in vari- 
ous rural areas but part of the 
extension personnel of Allaha- 
bad. 

2. Correlation of teaching between 
vernacular schools and the pro- 
gram of extension and teaching 
at Allahabad. 

3. Visits for consultation and plan- 
ning by Extension Personnel. 

4. Development and distribution 
of extension materials, and pro- 
gram aids. Materials to include 
posters, movies, film strips, leaf- 
lets, etc. 


5. Vernacular news releases and 
articles from Allahabad for 
vernacular periodicals of 
churches and missions. 

6. Short courses at Allahabad and 
at other strategic centers for 
training church and mission 
personnel. 

7. Organization of rural clubs, 
similar to 4-H clubs, for villag- 
ers. 

8. Courses at Allahabad or at 
training centers for ministerial 
students (English and vernacu- 
lar). 

9. Travelling exhibits. 


10. “The Allahabad Farmer,” a bi- 


monthly agricultural journal of 


the Allahabad Agricultural In- 


stitute. 


Deep Furrows 


® To a great extent the farmer has in 
his hands the making of peace, pros- 
perity and order. Diplomats may write 


treaties, but the farmers’ food must — 


underwrite the peace. There is no 
peace in a hungry world. 
—DuNcAN WALL, 
Office of Foreign 


Agricultural Relations 


® My first plea everywhere was that — 


if we were really going to get down to 
brass tacks on this village problem we 
must concentrate enough power to do 
the job that needs to be done in the 


same way that we have concentrated ~ 


power in a college or hospital. We can 
no longer approach the problem piece- 
meal with a little health work here, a 
bit of agriculture there, a homes pro- 
gram somewhere else, almost no youth 
work anywhere, 
that rarely affect the village and with 
the pastor’s program taking in only a 
part of life! JoHN H. REISNER 


© We need to live not in cathedrals 
but in tents and tabernacles. There is 
no place for the mere _ thinker; 
frontiersmen are needed. The church 
must be missionary. 

JOHN A. MAcKAy 


® We desperately need in our educa- 
tion, in our political life, in our indus- 
try, in labor, on the farm and in the 
factory a deeper and keener sense of 
what is right and what is wrong, and 
a burning desire to know and to do 
God’s will. AARON RAPKING 
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1. To abolish and do away with the mind, Mr. Campbell developed his 
ae Sane. Oe ae mortgage system just as rapidly “Agricultural Wagon,” which has long 
Farmer as possible. been the symbol of progress and edu- 
® The School Comes to the Farmer is 2. To raise our food supplies at cation among the under-privileged 
the autobiography of Dr. T. M. Camp- home rather than go into debt farmers of the South. He says, “The 
bell, for many years, Director of Ag- for them at the stores. Movable School idea is no longer an 
ricultural Extension Services at Tus- 3. To stop throwing away our time experiment. It is an investment that 
kegee Institute. In addition to the in- and money on Saturdays by pays. But the truly fine part of these 
spiring life story of Mr. Campbell, the standing around town, drinking achievements and the effects they are 
book presents the basic philosophy and disgracing ourselves in many having on the masses of Negro farm- 
which underlies the successful exten- other ways. ers cannot be adequately expressed 
sion program developed through Tus- 4. To try earnestly to secure better or measured in terms of actual cash, 
kegee. Mr. Campbell has built upon schools, churches, teachers and or pounds or bushels of farm produce. 
the solid philosophy of Booker T. preachers. The deeper significance of it all is 
Washington by whom he was appoint- 5. To try to buy homes, to urge seen in the enrichment of the lives of 
ed. For example, at one of the last upon all Negroes the necessity of the people—these people who have no 
rural community conferences held by owning homes and farms, and other educational advantages. The 
Dr. Washington, the following set of not only own them, but try to book contains 64 pages and is avail- 
simple rules was stated by the Negro beautify and improve them. able from Longmans, Green & Co., 
farmers present: Keeping these simple principles in N.Y. 
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ALLAHABAD CATTLE MIGRATE TO AMERICA 


e After a seven months’ trip by rail, 
air, and ship, two heifers and two 
bulls from the Agricultural Institute 
dairy have arrived at the United 
State Department of Agriculture’s 
farm at Beltsville, Maryland. They are 
to be used in breeding experiments 
to improve the dairy cattle of the 
southern part of the United States. 
This experiment continues the co- 
operation in cattle breeding between 
the United States and India. For some 
years we have imported American 
dairy bulls to increase the capacity 
for milk production of Indian cattle. 
For some years also, American breed- 
ers have imported Indian cattle to 
cross with American beef breeds. Now 
an attempt is to be made to improve 
milk animals in the southern part of 
the United States by introducing the 


Mutual Aid 

® Toward the end of 1942, the leading 
fruit and vegetable growers of the 
county of Dholka, India, were experi- 
encing many difficulties in obtaining 
fuel oil to keep their power-driven 
pumps running. Their heavy invest- 
ments in guava and pomegranate or- 
chards and in sugar cane and ginger 
plantations and vegetable gardens 
were on the verge of being lost. More 
than this, India needed the food they 
could produce. 

The common need drove these 
farmers together. An American mis- 
sionary was asked to be the chair- 
man of a cooperative Fruit and Vege- 
table Growers Association. With gov- 
ernment aid and guidance, the Society 
has been able to meet the crisis and 
supply diesel and lubricating oils to its 
members with engines used for irri- 


resistance to heat, pests, and drought 
of the Red Sindhi breed into the Jer- 
sey breed of dairy cattle in the United 
States. 

The sire of one of the heifers and of 
one of the bulls sent from the Agri- 
cultural Institute farm to the United 
States was a son of Sindh Queen, the 
cow which made three yearly records 
at the Agricultural Institute averag- 
ing 7,488 pounds of milk containing 
4.5 percent butter-fat. Sindh Queen 
was twice adjudged the best Red 
Sindhi cow at the All-India Cattle 
Show at New Delhi. 

Dr. O. E. Reed, Chief of the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry of the USDA is at 
left. Dr. Sam Higginbottom, Founder 
of the Agricultural Institute and its 
Principal until his recent retirement 
is at right. 


gating their crops. It was possible also 
to provide its members many other 
necessary supplies. After the rainy 
season when the potato growers who 
cultivate the sandy river bed in the 
county were faced with the shortage 
of good foreign seed potatoes, they 
were encouraged to join the associa- 
tion which was able through the help 
of government departments to supply 
them with the best seed potatoes 
available and with fertilizers at very 
reasonable rates. 

The Association continues to in- 
crease in its membership and helpful- 
ness to its members, and gradually the 
producers are learning the benefit of 
helping each other. The producers 
have been receiving better prices for 
their produce and the smaller grow- 
ers who were virtually the vassals of 
the money-lender have been able to 
get out of debt.—Rev. A. Helfers. 
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Christian Homes Movement 
in India 

® Fifty men and women, representa- 
tives from the Churches in the Telugu 
country, of India, gathered for a two- 
day-conference to discuss the prob- 
lems connected with the training of 
youth in the home and Church. Lec- 
tures on food values and suggestions 
for using the rations supplied under 
the present ration scheme were given 
and demonstrated. A  five-year-pro- 
gram was adopted. Emphasis on grace 
before meal, family prayer in each 
home, and helping the returned sol- 
dier to use newly acquired skills for 
the welfare of the community are 
items suggested for the first year. 


Workshop on Rural Worship - 


¢ A Workshop and Retreat on Rural ~ 
Worship will be held at Bridgewater — 


College, Virginia, July 19-30, 1948. = 


Rev. Edward K. Ziegler will direct this ~ 
Workshop and the emphasis will be 
upon the role of wholesome and crea- 
tive worship in the development of | 
younger churches. Bridegwater is lo- — 
cated in the lovely Shenandoah Val- — 
ley of Virginia, and Bridgewater Col- 
lege has graciously offered to serve as 
host for this event. All desiring fur- 
ther information should write to Agri- 
cultural Missions, at 156 Fifth Avenue, — 
New York 10, N. Y. { 


World Census of Agriculture 


© The F.A.O. is taking the lead in 
planning for a World Census of Agri- | 
culture in 1950. With population in-. 
creasing and the need for a more ade- 
quate diet on all sides it is important 
that we take stock of the quantity and 
quality of food available in the vari- 
ous countries. As an industry, agricul- 
ture is fundamental and it is hoped 
that the census will show not only the 
acreage of the various crops but 
whether land is owned or rented by 
the operators, and trends in the size 
of farms, in order to provide a more 
complete picture of world agriculture 
than we have at present. 


® El Pastor Rural is a new publica- 
tion in Spanish, edited by Mr. Ed 
Carrero and published by the Meth- 
odist Church in Mexico City, Mexico. 
It deals especially with the problems 
of rural pastors and promises to fil 
a useful place. LODSR ash t x. 


i EDWARD K. ZIEGLER 
i Consultant in Rural Worship 


e We are pleased to announce that 


> Rev. E. K. Ziegler has recently been 


} appointed by Agricultural Missions, 


i Inc., as consultant in Rural Worship. 


) He is an author of several widely used 


*% books, Rural People at Worship, Book 


/ of Worship for Village Churches, 


' Country Altars and Worship in the 


Christian Home. 
Mr. Ziegler is well known to many. 


6 He takes up this most important as- 


'signment with a background of rich 


experience. He was for eight years a 


| missionary to India where his major 


fy interest was in the field of worship 


and church development among rural 


* people. Since returning from India he 
* has served as pastor of the Church of 
| the Brethren in York, Pa., and was 


Professor Religion at Manchester Col- 


| lege. He is, at present pastor of the 
' Church of the Brethren at Bridge- 


i 


== ee 


| 


water, Virginia. He is a member of the 
Commission on Worship for the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, member of 


i 
i 
} 


the Town and Country Commission on 


Worship, and also a member of the 


) Rural Church Section of the Virginia 


State Council of Churches. 
He will continue as pastor of the 


| Bridgewater Church of the Church 
| of the Brethren but his Board of Di- 
/ rectors has welcomed this opportu- 


-nity for him to participate thus di- 
' rectly in the world-wide Christian en- 
{ 


terprise. This developing program will 
be reported from time to time in Rural 


| Missions. 


Seminar on Extension 
Education 

® The Agricultural Missions Seminar 
on Extension Education Methods was 
held at Washington, D. C., February 
3 to 13, 1948. Specialists from the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture led the 
discussions on the use of extension 
education in such problems as soil 
conservation, improvement of crops 
and livestock, community health and 
leadership training. 


Observations in the Orient 


On February 5 Mr. John H. Reisner 
addressed a luncheon meeting where 
the group of missionaries present met 
with some sixty members of the Ex- 
tension Staff. Mr. Reisner discussed 
observations made during his recent 
mission to India and the Far East at 
the request of Foreign Missions Con- 
ference and Church World Service. 


Reconstruction Will Take Decades 


Mr. Reisner declared: “We cannot 
think of rehabilitation in terms of a 
few years only, we have to think and 
plan in terms of decades. The war 
with its terrific devastation has only 
highlighted the situation which has 
been developing for a long time. Asia 
should be a warning to us to conserve 
every inch of our soil. Soil resources 
are the foundation on which civiliza- 
tions are built. In Asia soil destruc- 
tion has been complicated by the 
problem of ever increasing popula- 
tion.” Other major problems are ill 
health, extremely low diet, lack of 
housing, lack of credit and lack of ir- 
rigation facilities. 

Another observation is the high 
quality of human stock to be found in 
those countries. In the average village 
are men and women who under more 
favorable circumstances would have 
become doctors, teachers and leaders 
in government. 


Roots of Democracy 


In India there are 700,000 villages, 
and no less than one million in China. 
Through rural rehabilitation we take 
enlightened self-help direct to the vil- 
lage, to the rural home and to the 
farmer in his field. Political develop- 
ment at the national level in these 
countries of China, India, Japan and 
Korea will depend largely upon a cor- 
relative development at the village 
level. 

“At the roots of democracy” said 
Mr. Reisner “are two basic principles: 
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1. The value of human personality. 


2. The Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. 

Religion is a definite factor in rural 
rehabilitation, as it is in the lives of 
oriental people. With our numerous 
agencies, scientific resources and farm 
implement manufacturers we often 
fail to realize that the primary fact 
about agricultural production is that 
it depends upon divinely appointed 
recreative processes.” 

“In reporting to the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference and to Church 
World Service I have made two major 
recommendations: 

(1) That we train and appoint 1,000 
rural missionaries for work in agri- 
culture, religious education, home and 
family life, education, village health 
and rural industrial development. 

(2) That there be formed within 
compassable areas Christian Rural 
Service and Training Centers from 
which these people may work as 
teams. These will not be institutions 
but centers at which enough leader- 
ship will be concentrated to tackle the 
problems of rural rehabilitation in an 
adequate way.’—From a letter sent 
out by M. L. Witson, Director of Ex- 
tension Work to State Extension Di- 
rectors. 


UNESCO's Challenge to 
Religion 

@ In a regional conference held re- 
cently at Denver, Colorado, UNESCO 
declared that “Peace depends on jus- 
tice, liberty, a spirit of mutual con- 
cern, and on the moral solidarity of 
mankind. Such qualities are essential- 
ly spiritual and in helping to mold 
these attitudes religion makes its most 
significant contribution. In meeting 
this global challenge, religion should 
not forget that its necessary base of 
operations is the local community. 
The primal contribution of any reli- 
gious group to world community is 
the establishment of fruitful human 
relations in the immediate neighbor- 
hood in which that group operates. 

“By such means not only shall spir- 
itual democracy, the foundation of 
world peace, be firmly planted in the 
neighborhoods of the world, but these 
neighborhoods shall be so bound to- 
gether in world community that we 
may reasonably hope that the fabric 
of global society will not be torn again 
by war.” 


Mr. Don Pielstick 


® Mr. Don Pielstick, Associate Secre- 
tary of Town and Country Committee 
has been granted a Fellowship to 
carry on Graduate study at Drew 
Theological Seminary and also to 
make a study of the Historic Protes- 
tant Teaching on Rural Life, the Rural 
Community and the Rural Church. 
This is a timely endeavor, for the rap- 
idly changing scenes of rural life need 
more careful study and interpreta- 
tion. Our best wishes attend Mr. Piel- 
stick in his study. 


Dr. Edna Noble White 


® Dr. Edna Noble White, recently re- 
tired as Director of the Merrill-Palm- 
er School, Detroit, and a member of 
the Board of Directors of Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., is spending the year in 
Greece. She has gone out under the 
auspices of the State Department with 
the Technical Unit from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture as part of the 
Griswold Commission. Her work will 
be principally with four colleges in 
Greece, cooperating with them in de- 
veloping courses in Home Making, 
Family Life and Child Welfare. In 
connection with the academic part of 
the program, she hopes to develop 
village centers where practical train- 
ing can be provided for college stu- 
dents. 


Dr. John Lawrence Goheen 
(Continued from page 1) 


From 1930 to 1934, Dr. Goheen was 
granted leave to serve as Administra- 
tor in the native state of Ichalkaranji 
at the special request of its Brahmin 
chief, who had become interested in 
the modern agricultural and educa- 
tional methods developed by him. 

Dr. Goheen leaves his wife, the for- 
mer Jane Lea Corbett, three sons and 
two daughters; a brother, Dr. Robert 
H. Goheen, who served as a medical 
missionary in India for many years; 
and a sister, Mrs. Gordon Avison, who 
served as a missionary in Korea. 


Dr. Goheen had a great capacity for 
friendship and was deeply loved by 
all. His death is a great loss to the 
cause of Christian missions among 
rural people, to which he made such 
an outstanding contribution. A fitting 
service of tribute to Dr. Goheen was 
held in the Presbyterian Assembly 
Room, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1948. 


Of Men and Trees 


In every paich of timber you 

Will always find a tree or two 

That would have fallen long ago 

Born down by wind or age or snow, 

Had not another neighbor tree 

Held out its arms in sympathy. 

Shall trees be nobler to their kind 

Than men, who boast the noble mind; 

Shall there exist within the wood 

This great eternal brotherhood 

Of oak and pine, of hill and fen, 

And not within the hearts of men? 

God grant that men are like to these 

And brothers brotherly as trees. 
—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


The Family as Seen by a 
Chinese 
® Since the family involves so much 
happiness or misery, wholesome living 
or otherwise, and exerts such great 
influence over society, no effort must 
be spared in bringing it to perfec- 
tion. Our knowledge of psychology, 
sociology, physiology, philosophy and 
our Christian faith must collaborate 
to bring about a type of family that 
will be most conducive to the greatest 
amount of good for the greatest num- 
ber of people. The home virtues of 
frankness, sincerity, sympathy, con- 
sideration and affection should no 
longer be confined and applied to 
members of the family alone, but ex- 
tended to our neighbors, our compa- 
triots, and our friends in other coun- 
tries. If the majority of homes are 
founded on a sound basis and function 
properly most of the social problems 
of our time will dissolve of their own 
accord and we shall surely find Peace 
on Earth and Good Will toward Men. 


—YATKWAN LIANG-CHUANG 


India Village Service 
© For several years Dr. W. H. Wiser 
and his Indian colleagues have been 
at work training village leaders along 
original lines. The first step is to see 
people of each selected village organ- 
ized to meet their own problems. 
Points of special emphasis are: 
1. Attainment of spiritual and emo- 
tional maturity. 


2. Ability to read and write. 


3. Knowledge, skills and experience 
in the following areas of daily life: 
Home and village sanitation. 
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Pure water supply. 

How to meet epidemics. 

Pests and their control. 

First aid and home nursing. 

Elements of nutrition. 

Use and care of tools 

Improvement of crops. 

Care and improvement of live- 
stock. 


ea ck tating 


Right home and family relations. — 


Methods of cooperative Organization — 


The Minister of Development has 
taken a special interest in this effort 
“to enable village people to better 
manage their affairs.” 


Religion and Life 


® Recently a good friend made this— 
statement, “For ten years at Pastor’s: 
Schools, in Annual Conferences, and_ 


oe 


while preaching, I have heard you 2 
express your ideas about the King- — 


dom of God. How do you come to 


have the conception of and the con-~ 


victions about the Kingdom of God j 


that you do have?” 
Naturally to answer this question, 


' 


I must look to the past. As my mind s 
and soul leap across the years, many © 


experiences flash across memory’s — 


{ 
j 


hall, but I believe that the main rea- — 
son why I think of the Kingdom of — 


God as I do, is because I am created 


: 


in God’s image and the capacity to © 
think, to will, and to love is central — 


in my conception of the Kingdom. 


I believe that it is as natural for us 


to live and move and have our be- 
ing in the Kingdom as it is for fish 


to live in water. My thinking about 


the Kingdom always brings me face’ 
to face with God; and Christ, God’s 

mediator and special revelation to us. 
Christ’s mission in the world was to 


help us think God’s thoughts about > 


life and the universe; to decide to 
live in accordance with God’s will for 


us; and to so live day by day that all 
with whom we come in contact, and 


all who think of us, will be encour- 
aged to also endeavor, by the grace 
of God, to live a life of love. 


—AARON H. RAPKING 


One World in Christ 


° At its recent meeting the Foreign 
Missions Conference of N. A. declared 
that world recovery must rest upon 
an expression of God’s love and a 
vital concern for those in distress. 
Better home life, better agriculture, 
better health and literacy are a part 
of the Christian Witness. 


